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Report  of  the  Planning  Committee 

MAY,  1959 


PART  I.  INTRODUCTORY 


1.  TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

The  Planning  Committee  was  appointed  in  December  1956  to 
“ review  the  principles  underlying  the  Society’s  present  activities  and 
to  advise  on  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  next  phase  of 
development  The  Committee  held  five  meetings  in  the  course  of 
which,  having  first  reviewed  the  Society’s  previous  activities,  it  con- 
sidered future  action  under  the  following  headings:  education,  employ- 
ment and  training  of  the  blind;  measures  for  the  ascertainment  and 
prevention  of  blindness;  activities  designed  to  promote  greater  collabora- 
tion in  work  for  the  blind  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  This  report, 
after  its  introductory  paragraphs,  follows  the  same  order  and  concludes 
with  a section  on  the  administrative  and  financial  implications  of  the 
Committee’s  proposals.  A summary  of  recommendations  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  report  and,  for  ease  of  reference,  each  paragraph  is  numbered 
and  given  a brief  descriptive  heading. 

2.  THE  SOCIETY’S  ACTIVITIES  1950-1958 

In  March  1950,  shortly  after  its  foundation,  the  Society  formulated 
its  first  “ Programme  of  action  ”.  The  principal  objectives  were : the 
establishment  in  each  colonial  territory  of  an  effective  organisation  for 
the  blind  and,  where  the  numbers  justified  it,  of  at  least  one  school 
and  employment  centre;  the  establishment,  where  required,  of  regional 
offices  to  initiate  and  co-ordinate  local  work;  the  undertaking  of  a 
series  of  surveys  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  causes  of  blindness  and  to 
stimulate  action  for  prevention.  These  objectives  have,  in  practically 
every  instance,  been  reached — central  organisations  for  the  blind  now 
exist  in  25  territories  which  together  contain  28  schools  and  48  work- 
shops and  training  centres;  the  regional  offices  which  were  established  in 
West  and  East  Africa  and  in  the  Caribbean,  having  accomplished  their 
task,  have  been  closed  and  their  functions  absorbed  by  local  organisa- 
tions; surveys  have  been  made  in  West  and  East  Africa  and  in  Aden. 
During  this  period,  the  money  which  the  Society  has  been  able  to  spend 
on  overseas  work  has  been  divided  in  the  following  proportions : educa- 
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tion  and  training,  29%;  prevention,  research  and  cure,  33%;  visits  of 
Headquarters  staff  to  overseas  territories,  4.4%;  other  overseas  work 
33.6%.  In  some  respects — notably  in  the  expansion  of  its  interests  on 
a Commonwealth  scale,  the  inauguration  of  its  rural  training  programme, 
the  establishment  of  an  overseas  staff  of  itinerant  “ experts  ”,  and  the 
scope  of  its  medical  work  in  West  Africa — the  Society  has  already  gone 
well  beyond  the  original  programme. 

The  new  activities  proposed  later  in  this  report  are,  in  practically 
every  instance,  based  on  experience  gained  in  the  past  work  of  the 
Society.  In  making  these  proposals  we  assume  that  the  Society  will 
discharge  all  the  commitments  which  it  has  made  to  particular  territories 
(e.g.  for  the  secondment  of  staff),  that  it  will  continue  to  work  towards 
the  objectives  laid  down  in  the  former  programme  in  so  far  as  they  have 
not  already  been  achieved,  and  that  its  policy  will  remain  flexible  to 
new  needs  and  opportunities. 

3.  COMMONWEALTH  COUNTRIES 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Society’s  work,  the  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth  can  be  placed  in  the  following  five  categories,  the  first 
two  of  which  constitute  the  Society’s  Primary  Area  of  Operation : — 

(a)  Colonies,  Protectorates  and  United  Kingdom  Trust  Territories 
— a total  of  42  territories  or  groups  of  territories  together  con- 
taining about  600,000  blind  people. 

(b)  Ghana  and  Malaya — about  80,000  blind. 

(c)  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon — at  least  2,300,000  blind. 

These  countries  were  not  in  the  Society’s  Primary  Area  of  Operation, 
but  as  they  contain  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Commonwealth’s  blind, 
they  will  be  major  beneficiaries  of  any  broadened  scheme  of  Com- 
monwealth collaboration  in  work  for  the  blind. 

(d)  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand — 145,000 
blind. 

These  countries,  which  have  advanced  systems  of  blind  welfare,  are 
in  a position  to  make  the  principal  contribution  both  in  financial 
and  technical  resources  to  any  Commonwealth  effort  for  the  blind. 

(e)  South  Africa  has  advanced  experience-  in  some  aspects  of  work 
for  the  blind  but  its  technical  resources  are  fully  employed  in 
local  work. 


4.  CONSTITUTIONAL  POWERS 

The  Society’s  Constitution,  as  revised  in  July  1957,  defines  the 
objects  of  the  Society  as  follows:  — 

1.  “To  promote  the  welfare,  education  and  employment  of  the  blind 
and  to  prevent  blindness  in  the  territories  ” (these  territories  comprise  the 
Society’s  Primary  Area  of  Operation  as  defined  in  1950— see  paragraph 
3 above). 

2.  To  foster  collaboration  between  organisations  for  the  blind  and 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  to 
promote  activities  for  the  benefit  of  such  organisations 
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Later  in  the  same  clause  these  general  objects  are  elaborated  in 
terms  of  specific  powers  which  are  so  comprehensively  framed  that  they 
would  be  unlikely  to  exclude  any  reasonable  activity  concerned  with 
blindness  in  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Executive  Council,  is  desirable  and  practicable. 


PART  II.  EDUCATION,  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

5.  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  PROVISION 

According  to  the  Society’s  records,  1,353  blind  children  are  being 
educated  in  the  28  schools  for  the  blind  which  at  present  exist  in  the 
Society’s  Primary  Area  of  Operation.  Seventeen  of  these  schools  are 
run  by  missions,  eight  by  secular  voluntary  societies,  two  by  local 
authorities  and  one  by  a government. 

On  the  most  conservative  estimate  there  are,  in  the  same  area,  at 
least  50,000  blind  children  of  school  age.  At  present,  therefore,  the 
number  at  school  does  not  exceed  3%  of  the  total.  The  percentage  ranges 
from  less  than  1%  in  most  African  territories  to  probably  over  50%  in 
Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Cyprus  and  Singapore.  Nigeria,  which  probably 
contains  at  least  20,000  blind  children,  has  only  two  schools  together 
accommodating  37  children.  There  are  no  educational  facilities  for  the 
blind  in  the  High  Commission  territories  of  South  Africa,  Aden,  the 
Borneo  territories  and  the  islands  of  the  South-West  Pacific. 

The  obvious  priority  in  this  part  of  the  work,  therefore,  is  to  stimu- 
late an  increase  in  the  number  of  blind  children  at  school.  A reasonable 
objective  during  the  next  five  years  would  be  to  bring  the  number  up 
to  at  least  3,000.  Four  ways  in  which  this  might  be  attempted  are  out- 
lined in  the  next  paragraph. 

6.  WAYS  OF  INCREASING  SCHOOL  PROVISION 

(a)  By  filling  vacant  places  in  existing  schools 

There  are  at  present  about  160  vacant  places  in  the  28  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  Area.  In  practically  every  instance  they  result  from 
recruitment  difficulties,  and  this  problem  deserves  careful  and  objective 
study  by  local  educational  authorities  and,  on  the  Society’s  part,  the 
distribution  of  more  films  and  publicity  material. 

(b)  By  extending  existing  schools 

Nine  of  the  present  schools,  located  in  places  where  additional 
accommodation  is  required,  would  be  capable  of  fairly  easy  expansion 
to  provide  a total  of  approximately  200  places.  The  managing  authorities 
are  anxious  to  expand  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  shortage  of 
money  and  trained  staff. 

(c)  By  establishing  new  schools 

New  schools  have  been  planned,  and  have  a reasonable  chance  of 
being  established  during  the  next  five  years,  in  Nyasaland,  Basutoland, 
Federal  Nigeria,  Northern  Nigeria,  Aden,  Ghana  and  the  Borneo  terri- 
tories. They  would  together  add  about  250  school  places.  Schools  are 
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needed  in  Eastern  Nigeria,  Western  Nigeria,  Bechuanaland  and  Fiji 
(which  have  none  at  present)  and  in  Northern  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Sierra 
Leone,  Uganda,  Tanganyika  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  present  or 
prospective  school  accommodation  probably  accounts  for  less  than  1% 
of  the  blind  children.  If  schools  with  an  average  capacity  for  40  blind 
children  were  established  in  these  territories,  another  400  school  places 
would  be  provided. 

(d)  By  enrolling  blind  children  in  schools  for  seeing  children 

This  means  of  increasing  the  amount  of  education  for  the  blind 
seems  to  offer  the  only  real  chance  of  substantial  progress  during  the 
next  five  years.  It  is  discussed  more  fully  in  paragraph  8 below. 

The  Society  should  do  everything  possible  to  stimulate  and  supple- 
ment action  on  the  above  lines  by  Governments  and  local  organisations. 
This  might  be  done  by  systematic  collaboration  with  missions,  by  pro- 
moting an  experiment  in  the  education  of  blind  children  in  schools  for 
seeing  children,  and  by  helping  to  establish  more  effective  arrangements 
for  teacher  training.  These  suggestions  are  elaborated  in  the  next  three 
paragraphs. 


7.  COLLABORATION  WITH  MISSIONS 

Two-thirds  of  the  existing  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  area  are  run 
by  missions  and  no  considerable  expansion  is  likely  without  the  full 
participation  of  missionary  bodies.  Some  of  these  schools  are  excellent, 
but  others  have  been  criticised  on  the  grounds  that  they  have  over- 
emphasised literary  attainments,  that  they  have  isolated  the  children  from 
their  communities  and  that  they  have  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the 
need  for  specially  trained  teachers.  These  shortcoming  can  frequently 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  mission  schools  are  impoverished, 
understaffed  and  inadequately  housed,  and  that  a surprising  number  of 
them  were  founded  not  as  a deliberate  act  of  mission  policy  but  on  the 
initiative  of  an  individual  missionary.  We  suggest  that  the  Society 
should  discuss  centrally,  with  the  missionary  bodies  concerned,  the  whole 
question  of  educating  the  blind  and  the  special  contribution  which 
missions  can  make  to  it.  The  Society  might  offer  to  act  as  adviser  to  the 
missionary  headquarters  in  this  matter  and  to  assist  with  the  training  of 
missionary  teachers  either  by  granting  scholarships  (see  paragraphs  20 
and  21)  or  by  supplementing  the  mission’s  own  staff  training  courses  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  CO-EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  SEEING  CHILDREN 

The  tradition  that  blind  children  can  be  successfully  educated  only 
in  special  residential  schools  has  been  effectively  challenged  in  recent 
years.  Of  the  12,000  blind  children  being  educated  in  the  United  States, 
60%  are  at  special  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  40%  attend 
schools  for  seeing  children,  usually  the  local  non-residential  “ public 
school  ”.  Broadly  speaking,  three  types  of  “ public  school  programme  ” 
are  in  operation  : the  Braille  class  system,  the  resource  room  method,  and 
the  itinerant  teacher  plan;  these  differ  mainly  in  the  extent  to  which  blind 
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students  participate  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing  students  in  the 
normal  academic  and  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  proposing  that  the  Society  should  finance  an  experiment  on  these 
lines,  we  do  not  claim  that  the  new  methods  are  necessarily  superior  to 
the  traditional  system.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  virtually  no  other  way 
by  which  a chance  of  education  can  be  given  in  the  foreseeable  future 
to  more  than  a small  minority  of  blind  children  in  many  of  the  Com- 
monwealth territories  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  experiment 
should  be  made  in  a country  where  surveys  have  revealed  a considerable 
number  of  blind  children,  where  there  is  a well  developed  network  of 
local  primary  schools  for  seeing  children  and  where  there  is  an  interested 
government  with  an  active  voluntary  society.  For  these  reasons  we  have 
suggested  that  the  preliminary  experiment  should  be  made  in  Kenya,  but 
similar  conditions  might  be  secured  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland, 
Northern  Nigeria,  Ghana,  and  in  certain  Commonwealth  territories 
outside  Africa.  An  essential  requirement  of  the  experiment  would  be 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  local  government  to  make  available  facilities 
in  possibly  ten  local  day  schools  in  a selected  area  for  a total  of  about 
50  blind  children  during  the  first  year  of  the  experiment,  with  the  impli- 
cation that,  if  the  first  year’s  work  succeeded,  the  scope  of  the  scheme 
would  be  extended  in  the  second  and  third  years.  Our  Society  should 
allocate,  for  a period  of  up  to  three  years,  an  experienced  teacher  quali- 
fied in  the  education  of  the  blind  and  familiar  with  American  methods. 
The  full  collaboration  of  the  local  Society  for  the  Blind  and  of  any 
existing  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  area  of  the  experiment  would  be 
necessary.  The  cost  to  our  Society  of  a three  year  experiment  on  these 
lines  should  not  exceed  £8,000  including  the  preparatory  training  for 
the  teacher,  salary,  passages  and  the  provision  of  a vehicle,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  local  government  or  society  would  meet  the  cost  of  local 
accommodation.  The  results  of  the  experiment  should  be  carefully 
assessed  and  fully  recorded.  If  the  first  scheme  succeeds,  it  might  be 
used  as  a demonstration  and  later  possibly  as  a training  ground  for  other 
similar  schemes. 

9.  TEACHER  TRAINING 

Arrangements  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  training  overseas 
teachers  but  the  cost  of  this  training  and  the  inapplicability  to  conditions 
overseas  of  parts  of  the  eighteen  months’  course  for  all  but  the  most 
senior  staff  indicates  that  the  main  emphasis  during  the  next  five  years 
should  be  laid  on  developing  local  training  facilities.  Expansion  on  the 
scale  suggested  in  paragraph  5 above  will  call  for  the  local  recruitment 
of  at  least  70  teachers,  and  it  is  desirable  that  as  many  as  possible  of 
them  should  receive  some  special  training.  The  objective,  during  the 
next  five  years,  should  be  to  establish  an  effective  teacher  training  course 
in  each  region.  The  course  should,  wherever  possible,  be  associated 
with  a well  managed  school  for  the  blind  which  itself  has  a core  of 
qualified  staff  and  the  arrangement  should  be  recognised  by  the  Educa- 
tion Departments  in  the  region.  In  the  Caribbean  there  already  is  an 
arrangement  capable  of  dealing  with  the  small  number  of  staff  required. 
In  Central  Africa,  the  school  at  Bwana  Mkubwa,  which  already  has  the 
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beginnings  of  a teacher  training  course,  could  meet  the  need  if  inter- 
territorial agreement  to  use  it  could  be  reached.  The  Princess  Elizabeth 
School  in  Malaya  is  admirably  staffed  to  serve  as  a training  centre  for 
teachers  from  Commonwealth  countries  in  the  region.  A similar  arrange- 
ment would  be  needed  in  East  Africa  and  might  be  made  through  col- 
laboration between  the  Thika  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  local  Society.  The  main  problem  will  be  in  West 
Africa,  where  more  than  one  training  centre  may  be  required,  but  where, 
at  present,  no  arrangements  exist. 

In  this  work  of  teacher  training,  the  Society’s  contribution  might  be : 

(a)  To  continue  and  extend  its  practice  of  granting  scholarships  for 
suitable  candidates  requiring  training  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
some  other  Commonwealth  country.  (See  the  later  proposals 
for  the  “ Commonwealth  Scholarship  Fund  ”,  paragraphs  20 
and  21.) 

(b)  To  offer,  where  suitable  training  courses  have  been  established, 
to  meet  the  costs  of  sending  an  examiner  from  the  United 
Kingdom  or  some  other  Commonwealth  country,  to  conduct  a 
qualifying  examination.  Such  arrangements  would  probably  be 
made  in  association  with  the  British  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  which,  under  certain  conditions,  has  agreed  to  permit 
its  qualifying  examination  to  be  held  abroad. 

(c)  To  make  grants  where  required  for  the  provision  of  books  and 
equipment  and  to  assist  with  the  preparation  of  curricula. 

10.  TRAINING  CENTRES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

In  the  Society’s  Primary  Area  of  Ooeration — see  paragraphs  3 (a) 
and  (b)  above — there  are  at  least  250,000  blind  adults  of  working  age 
and  approximately  80%  of  them  live  in  rural  areas.  According  to  our 
records  there  are  48  training  centres  and  workshops  in  the  area  which 
together  accommodate  987  adult  workers  and  students.  Nine  of  these 
centres  with  141  students  are  designed  for  rural  training,  14  with  257 
employees  are  urban  workshops  and  19,  with  414  students,  are  urban 
training  centres;  the  remaining  seven  centres  have  no  fixed  training 
policy. 

Preoccupation  with  urban  centres  was  understandable  some  years 
ago  when  the  problem  was  to  make  an  impressive  demonstration,  pre- 
ferably at  the  capital  city,  of  what  the  blind  could  do.  Now  that  the 
facts  are  more  fully  known,  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  unless 
the  blind  can  be  trained  as  productive  members  of  their  own  rural  com- 
munity, blind  welfare,  not  only  in  our  area  but  throughout  much  of  the 
world,  will  fail  to  bring  effective  help  to  more  than  a small  minority  of 
the  blind. 


11.  RURAL  TRAINING 

A sustained  effort  to  promote  rural  training  and  employment  would, 
in  our  view,  be  by  far  the  most  constructive  contribution  which  the 
Society  could  make  to  work  for  the  blind  during  the  next  five  years. 
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The  Rural  Training  Centres  which  now  exist  in  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 
Uganda,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Nigeria  and  Malaya,  have 
aroused  international  interest  as  one  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  contemporary  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  evaluate  their 
results,  but  there  is  no  serious  doubt  that  they  will  succeed  in  training 
their  blind  students  to  do  the  work  of  a peasant  farmer  or  a village 
craftsman.  The  vital  question  is  whether,  once  this  demonstration  has 
been  made,  a means  can  be  found  of  extending  this  form  of  training 
economically  on  a mass  scale  and  whether  in  the  countless  villages  of 
Africa  and  Asia  a method  can  be  found  of  giving  these  workers  the  pre- 
liminary supervision  and  community  support  they  will  need.  This  is  a 
task  well  beyond  the  scope  of  blind  welfare  as  traditionally  conceived 
and  will  need  to  be  taken  up  by  governments  through  Community 
Development  and  similar  organisations  which  can  command  national 
resources  and  operate  through  an  administratve  network  covering  the 
whole  country.  There  is  a danger  that,  unless  this  fact  is  recognised 
from  the  outset  not  merely  by  organisations  for  the  blind  but  also  by 
the  Governments  concerned,  this  enterprise  with  its  immense  possibilities 
will  prove  abortive.  What  is  needed  is  a method  of  training  capable  of 
adoption  by  any  well  organised  community,  not  simply  another  isolated 
welfare  service  calling  for  expertly  staffed  institutions  and  specialised 
after-care  arrangements. 

As  the  Society’s  present  resources  in  staff  and  money  fall  far  short 
of  the  need,  the  practical  question  is  how  much,  having  regard  to  other 
commitments,  it  can  spare  for  this  purpose.  We  suggest  that,  during 
the  next  five  years,  the  Society  might  think  in  terms  of  doubling  its 
present  Rural  Training  staff  and  of  allocating  to  this  enterprise  about 
half  the  funds  which  are  available  annually  for  overseas  work.  As  the 
task  is  obviously  beyond  the  resources  of  our  own  or  any  other  single 
organisation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  everything  possible  to  mobilise 
the  interest  and  support  of  governments,  international  agencies,  philan- 
thropic trusts  and  blind  welfare  organisations  in  member  states  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Society’s  plan  of  operation  must  remain  flexible, 
but  the  following  lines  of  action  might  be  a useful  beginning  : — 

(a)  The  Society  should  publish  regular  and  objective  reports  on  the 
practical  results  obtained  in  any  Rural  Training  project  with 
which  it  is  associated. 

(b)  The  present  training  centres  in  Tanganyika  and  Nigeria — and, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  prepared  to  collaborate  in  this  policy,  those 
in  Uganda  and  Malaya — should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
training  of  rural  instructors.  In  each  of  these  territories,  the 
Society  should  be  willing  to  help  the  local  organisations  and 
the  local  government  to  expand  the  work  and  solve  the  problem 
of  resettlement. 

(c)  The  Society  should  give  all  the  help  it  can  to  any  local  organisa- 
tion or  local  comunity  prepared  to  establish  an  effective  village 
scheme.  Such  help  might  include  technical  advice,  the  provision 
of  publicity  material,  a training  grant  to  a village  social  worker 
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or  the  allocation  of  an  experienced  worker  for  a demonstration 
period  to  the  area. 

(d)  Where,  as  happens  at  present  in  many  places,  a training  centre 
for  the  blind  in  a rural  area  has  a curriculum  based  on  urban 
accomplishments,  the  Society  shoud  do  everything  it  can  to 
encourage  a change  of  policy. 

12.  URBAN  WORKSHOPS 

Opportunities  exist  in  possibly  a score  of  industrial  centres  for  plac- 
ing blind  workers  in  unsheltered  employment.  These  opportunities  are 
unlikely  to  be  fully  realised  until  a convincing  local  demonstration  has 
been  given  of  the  working  capacity  of  the  blind.  For  at  least  the  next 
few  years,  sheltered  workshops  are  likely  to  provide  the  principal  means 
of  employment  for  the  urban  blind.  Fourteen  such  workshops  already 
exist,  modelled,  in  practically  every  instance,  on  the  more  traditional 
type  of  British  workshop.  In  some  places  the  model  has  worked  tolerably 
well,  but  elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  Asia,  it  has  become  obvious  that 
radical  changes  are  necessary.  These  workshops  cannot  hope  to  receive 
the  large  subsidies  necessary  to  maintain  British  workshops  in  their 
present  form  and  the  hand-made  goods  which  they  produce  cannot  be 
sold  profitably  in  countries  where  every  peasant  can  make  a basket 
or  mat. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  certain  workshops,  notably  in  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which,  by  introducing  new  trades  and  mechanised  processes,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  increasing  output  and  reducing  trading  deficits.  Already  in 
Kenya  and  the  West  Indies,  the  Society’s  officials  are  assisting  with  the 
planning  and  re-organisation  of  workshops  and,  though  our  primary 
concern  must  necessarily  be  with  rural  forms  of  employment,  we  should 
continue  to  give  such  help  as  we  can  in  establishing  realistic  policies  of 
urban  employment.  The  Societies  for  the  Blind  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  are  at  present  contemplating  the  establishment  of  experi- 
mental workshops  on  modern  industrial  lines  and,  if  the  substantial  costs 
of  such  a venture  can  be  found  locally,  the  Society,  in  collaboration  with 
such  other  international  organisations  as  might  be  interested,  should 
support  this  development  to  the  extent  of  providing  a manager  for  a 
demonstration  period.  He  would  need  to  be  an  exceptional  person  with 
a wide  knowledge  of  general  industry  and  his  employment  for  three 
years  would  probably  involve  a cost  of  not  less  than  £10,000. 


PART  III.  ASCERTAINMENT  AND  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS 

13.  SURVEYS 

The  surveys  conducted  in  West  and  East  Africa  and  in  Aden  covered 
areas  containing  a total  population  of  more  than  20,000,000  and  involved 
a cost  to  the  Society’s  central  fund,  of  approximately  £50,000.  They 
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produced  a quantity  and  quality  of  information  which  could  not  have 
been  obtained  in  any  other  way  and  were  an  essential  feature  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  Society’s  work.  In  a number  of  areas  governments  and  local 
organisations  have  been  stimulated  to  make  surveys  of  their  own  with 
results  which,  in  practically  every  instance,  corroborated  our  findings 
and  justified  our  preliminary  estimates.  The  collection  and  co-ordination 
of  statistics  should  continue  to  be  an  important  activity  of  the  Society’s 
Headquarters,  but  it  should  not  be  necessary,  at  least  during  the  next 
five  years,  for  the  Society  itself  to  finance  elaborate  surveys.  We  should 
do  everything  possible  to  encourage  governments  and  voluntary  organisa- 
tions to  make  local  surveys  and  where  necessary  should  make  grants 
for  this  purpose;  during  the  next  five  years  an  expenditure  of  £3,000 
might  be  provided  for  this  aspect  of  the  work. 


14.  CENSUS  ENUMERATION 

Census  returns  of  blindness  are  notoriously  inaccurate  and  are 
probably  the  main  reason  why  the  amount  of  blindness  has  for  so  long 
been  greatly  underestimated  in  many  countries.  In  places  where  the 
census  remains  the  only  practical  means  of  obtaining  general  statistics, 
we  should  ensure  that  the  authorities  are  aware  both  of  the  limitations 
of  this  means  of  ascertainment  and  also  of  the  successful  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  some  countries  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
enumeration  of  the  blind.  Before  much  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  resolve  the  confusion  which  exists  about  the  defini- 
tion of  blindness  for  census  and  other  purposes.  Some  Commonwealth 
countries  adopt  a criterion  of  blindness  similar  to  that  formulated  by 
the  British  Ministry  of  Health,  others  have  devised  definitions  of  their 
own,  but  still,  in  a number  of  territories,  blindness  is  defined  in  terms  of 
total  absence  of  sight  or  is  not  defined  at  all.  Before  the  next  series  of 
colonial  censuses,  the  Society  should  produce  a well  authenticated 
pamphlet  summarising  international  practice  in  ascertaining  and  defining 
blindness  with  special  reference  to  census  procedure. 


15.  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDICAL  PROGRAMME 

We  have  had  the  benefit  of  advice  from  the  Society’s  Panel  of 
Medical  Consultants  and  particularly  from  the  Panel’s  Chairman,  Sir 
Stewart  Duke  Elder.  This  panel  recommended  that  the  Society  should 
participate  in  experimental  work  in  the  field  following  on  the  isolation 
of  the  trachoma  virus;  that  it  should  award  medical  scholarships,  make 
grants  to  individual  investigators  and  finance  a mobile  eye  unit  staffed  by 
a medical  orderly.  The  proposals  are  elaborated  in  paragraphs  16  to  18. 
The  importance  of  medical  work  in  the  Society’s  programme  is  emphati- 
cally underlined  by  the  fact  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  blindness  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  preventable,  and  that  present  facilities  for  research, 
prevention  and  treatment  are  wholly  inadequate.  It  is  equally  important 
that  the  funds  which  the  Society  can  secure  for  this  purpose  should  be 
utilised  to  the  best  advantage  by  directing  them  into  a few  specific 
schemes  which  can  make  a large  impact  on  the  problem.  The  Society 
should  encourage,  and  be  ready  to  associate  itself  with,  any  well  spon- 
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sored  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  the  need  for  ophthalmic  research  or 
to  raise  funds  therefor.  It  cannot,  however,  itself  become  involved  in 
schemes  which  are  so  general  that  they  require  long  term  action  by 
governments,  or  so  specialised  that  they  can  be  undertaken  effectively 
only  by  an  organisation  exclusively  devoted  to  medical  work.  For  this 
reason  we  do  not  propose  that  the  Society  should  itself  engage  in  major 
schemes  of  fundamental  research,  though  it  might  on  occasion  make 
grants  to  individual  research  workers  (see  paragraph  21).  We  assume, 
however,  that  the  Society  will  continue  to  do  everything  possible  to 
ensure  that  full  use  is  made  of  the  results  of  its  previous  medical  work, 
notably  the  West  African  survey  and  the  plans  for  controlling  oncho- 
cerciasis in  Ghana. 

The  Medical  Panel  gave  careful  consideration  to  a proposal  to 
establish,  at  the  Society’s  cost,  a Chair  of  Ophthalmology  in  some  colonial 
university.  The  panel’s  view  was  that,  whilst  the  establishment  of  such 
a chair  might  be  desirable  in  the  future,  it  should  not  be  included  in 
the  Society’s  present  programme.  In  this  view  we  concur,  because  to 
finance  such  a chair  effectively  would  involve  a continuity  of  action 
which  we  cannot  guarantee. 


16.  CONTROL  OF  TRACHOMA 

Trachoma  is  recorded  as  a major  cause  of  blindness  and  eye  disease 
in  26  of  the  44  Commonwealth  territories  from  which  returns  are  avail- 
able. A practical  means  of  controlling  or  preventing  this  disease  would 
constitute  an  outstandingly  important  advance  in  this  field  of  medicine 
and  would  offer  the  ch&nce  of  a dramatic  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
blindness  in  future  generations.  Such  possibilities  have  been  brought 
within  sight  by  the  recent  isolation  of  the  trachoma  virus  and  by  the 
attempts  which  are  now  being  made  to  develop  a vaccine  or  improved 
method  of  treatment.  The  next  stage,  which  may  well  be  possible  in 
about  two  years’  time,  would  be  field  trials  designed  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  these  new  methods  of  preventing  trachoma,  and  we  fully  support 
the  proposal  of  the  Medical  Panel  that  the  Society  should  offer  to  under- 
take such  field  trials  in  a selected  area  of  the  Commonwealth,  probably 
in  Africa.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  formulate  a detailed  scheme  for  such 
trials  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cost  of  a three  year  operation  will 
be  in  the  region  of  £50,000  and  that  the  scheme  could  not  be  commenced 
for  two  years. 


17.  SPECIALIST  TRAINING  COURSES 

In  most  Commonwealth  territories,  the  shortage  of  trained  eye 
specialists  and  even  of  general  medical  practitioners  capable  of  under- 
taking eye  work,  is  startling.  In  all  the  Colonial  territories,  there  are 
not  more  than  30  Government  eye  specialists.  In  the  four  Common- 
wealth countries  of  West  Africa,  where  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  400,000  blind  people,  there  are  at  present  only  five  eye 
specialists  employed  by  government  and  four  engaged  in  missionary  work 
or  private  practice.  Some  governments  have  vacancies  for  eye  specialists 
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which  they  have  been  unable  to  fill  and  certain  plans  to  teach  ophthal- 
mology at  university  level  have  had  to  be  postponed  through  lack  of 
staff  with  the  necessary  teaching  qualifications.  These  facts  are  the 
background  to  our  proposal,  made  in  fuller  detail  in  paragraphs  20  and 
21  below,  that  the  Society,  as  part  of  its  projected  Commonwealth 
Scholarship  Fund,  should  award  grants  to  medical  students  who  wish  to 
take  an  advanced  course  with  a view  to  practising  or  teaching  ophthal- 
mology in  one  of  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  Commonwealth. 

18.  MOBILE  TREATMENT  UNIT 

It  has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as  80%  of  the  blindness  in  some 
territories  has  its  origin  in  conjunctivitis  or  a similar  condition  which, 
if  taken  early  enough,  could  be  cured  by  a simple  form  of  treatment  well 
within  the  range  of  a medical  orderly  specially  trained  for  that  purpose. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  year  survey  conducted  by  the  Kenya  Society  for 
the  Blind,  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  in  charge  concluded  that  a fifth  of  the 
blindness  in  Kenya  could  be  eliminated  in  five  years  mainly  by  the  use 
of  modern  drugs  in  the  villages.  In  countries  where  there  is  no  fore- 
seeable prospect  of  introducing  a specialist  ophthalmic  service,  the  use 
of  travelling  orderlies,  specially  trained  to  diagnose  and  to  administer  a 
carefully  selected  range  of  drugs,  might  have  considerable  effect.  The 
limitations  and  possibilities  of  this  means  of  treatment  should  be  assessed 
in  a well  controlled  experiment  and  we  propose  that,  if  the  collaboration 
of  a medical  services  department  in  an  African  territory  can  be  secured, 
the  Society  should  undertake  to  finance  for  a period  of  three  years  the 
employment  of  a trained  orderly  and  to  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
transport  and  drugs.  This  experiment  would  need  to  be  conducted  in 
an  area  where  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  is  available  to  give  the  necessary 
supervision  and,  for  this  reason,  we  suggest  that  the  scheme  should  at 
the  outset  be  discussed  with  the  Director  of  Medical  Services  in  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  The  cost,  excluding  initial 
transport  and  equipment,  should  not  exceed  £1,000  per  annum. 


PART  IV.  COMMONWEALTH  ACTIVITIES 
19.  THE  SOCIETY’S  ROLE 

In  enlarging  its  scope  on  a Commonwealth  scale,  the  Society  has 
clearly  begun  a new  and  important  phase  in  its  growth.  From  its  original 
position  as  a centre  of  a United  Kingdom  effort  for  the  blind  of  the 
Colonies,  it  should,  during  the  next  few  years,  move  gradually  into  the 
larger  role  as  co-ordinator  of  a Commonwealth  movement  for  the  blind 
in  the  less  advanced  countries  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  should  be 
no  opposition  between  the  old  and  the  new  role,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
Society’s  original  task — which  is  still  so  far  short  of  completion — can 
now  be  accomplished  only  in  the  broader  setting  of  a Commonwealth 
effort.  This  effort  would  involve  imaginative  projection  of  the  idea  of 
Commonwealth  partnership  in  its  application  to  the  blind,  readiness  to 
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take  on  new  commitments  (particularly  in  Asia)  and  the  possibility  of 
substantial  new  support  from  the  “ older  Dominions 

The  machinery  of  collaboration,  in  which  a place  of  equal  partner- 
ship and  responsibility  must  be  accorded  to  national  organisations  in  the 
member  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  can  best  be  worked  out  empiric- 
ally. During  the  next  phase,  the  Society’s  broad  aims  might  be  stated 
as  follows:  — 

(a)  To  ascertain  and  make  known  the  facts  about  blindness  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  promote  the  idea  that  this  is  a problem 
which  can  be  effectively  tackled  through  Commonwealth  col- 
laboration. 

(b)  To  facilitate  contact  between  organisations  for  the  blind  in 
different  Commonwealth  countries  and  to  foster  between  them 
every  form  of  collaboration  and  a sense  of  common  interest. 

(c)  To  promote  and  co-ordinate  schemes  through  which  the  tech- 
nical resources  of  countries  with  advanced  experience  of  work 
for  the  blind  can  be  made  available  to  countries  needing  such 
assistance  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  ensure  that  assistance  is 
effectively  used  and  directed  to  priority  needs. 

The  schemes  proposed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  notably  the 
Commonwealth  Scholarship  Fund  and  the  proposals  for  work  for  the 
blind  in  Asia,  might  have  far  reaching  effect  during  the  next  few  years 
both  in  promoting  Commonwealth  collaboration  and  in  demonstrating  its 
practical  advantages.  In  fact,  the  schemes  which  are  proposed  could  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Society  without  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  and 
would  be  capable  of  considerable  development  as  support  increases  and 
as  the  mechanism  of  colaboration  becomes  more  effective. 


20.  COMMONWEALTH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

The  Society  has  in  the  past  made  grants  to  enable  Blind  Welfare 
workers  from  Colonial  territories  to  take  courses  of  training  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  proposal  to  establish  a Commonwealth  Scholarship 
Fund  would  mean  that  this  practice  would  be  systematised  and  extended 
to  all  Commonwealth  countries.  There  is  probably  no  more  effective 
or  economical  way  of  making  available  to  the  whole  Commonwealth  the 
unrivalled  experience  which  a few  Commonwealth  countries  possess  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Sufficient 
examples  have  been  given  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report,  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  urgent  need  for  improved  arrangements  for  professional 
training  both  for  Blind  Welfare  workers  and  for  ophthalmic  specialists. 
In  providing  scholarships,  the  Society  should  not  duplicate  the  work  of 
the  numerous  official  and  charitable  scholarship  funds  which  already 
exist;  these  general  schemes  are  valuable  but  are  not  at  present  meeting 
more  than  a small  part  of  the  need. 

The  rules  for  each  type  of  scholarship  award  would  need  to  be  care- 
fully defined,  but  the  following  general  principles  might  apply  to  the 
scheme  as  a whole.  Applications  for  scholarships  could  be  made  by  any 
Commonwealth  citizen,  but  the  selection  procedure  would  give  strong 
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preference  to  candidates  living  in,  or  intending  to  work  in,  less  advanced 
Commonwealth  countries.  The  scholarships  would  be  intended  primarily 
for  candidates  of  proved  ability  who  require  training  abroad  in  order 
to  qualify  them  to  undertake,  or  to  perform  more  expertly,  some  specific 
professional  work  for  the  blind  or  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Whilst 
full  use  should  be  made  of  the  excellent  facilities  for  training  which  exist 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
arrangement  of  courses  in  other  Commonwealth  countries. 

The  Society  should  establish  a special  Commonwealth  Scholarship 
Fund  for  this  purpose  and  decide  annually  on  the  amount  of  its  appro- 
priation to  this  fund.  The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  New  Zealand  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  should  be  invited  from  the  outset  to  contribute  to 
this  fund;  later  national  organisations  in  other  Commonwealth  countries 
should  be  invited  to  participate.  Charitable  foundations,  notably  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  which  already 
make  scholarship  awards,  might  be  requested  to  help  with  the  endow- 
ment of  this  fund.  At  the  outset,  £5,000  might  be  allocated  by  the  Society 
to  finance  three  scholarships  in  each  of  the  categories  mentioned  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

21.  TYPES  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD 

The  Scholarship  Fund  might  provide  awards  in  the  following  three 
categories : — 

(a)  Medical  Scholarships 

A grant  at  the  rate  of  £700  per  annum  to  enable  a qualified  medical 
practitioner  to  take  a Diploma  or  Fellowship  in  ophthalmology.  As  the 
most  urgent  need  is  for  specialists  capable  of  university  teaching,  pre- 
ference should  at  the  outset  be  given  to  the  Fellowship  course.  These 
grants  would  be  made  on  the  advice  of  the  Society’s  Panel  of  Medical 
Consultants  and  the  scheme  would  retain  the  maximum  flexibility.  The 
intention  would  be  as  far  as  possible  to  ensure  that  no  one  should  be 
precluded,  by  financial  difficulty  alone,  from  securing  training  as  an 
ophthalmologist  if  he  has  the  capacity  to  undertake  such  training  and 
intends  to  practise  in  some  Commonwealth  country  which  at  present  has 
an  inadequate  ophthalmic  service. 

(b)  Blind  Welfare  Scholarships 

These  awards  should  be  for  two  types  of  study:  — 

1.  A course  of  observation  of  from  three  to  six  months  for  senior 

Blind  Welfare  workers — e.g.  the  secretary,  head  teacher,  work- 
shop manager  or  other  senior  official  of  an  organisation  for  the 
blind.  The  award  would  be  worth  up  to  £350. 

2.  A training  course  of  not  less  than  one  year  leading  to  some 

recognised  qualification  in  work  for  the  blind.  Such  courses 
would  include  the  Diploma  courses  of  the  British  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  course  for  field  secretaries  and  other 
staff  officers  formulated  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  any  courses  of  equivalent  status  provided  by 
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universities  or  other  national  Blind  Welfare  organisations  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  award  would  be  worth  from  £350 
to  £500  per  annum. 

(c)  Special  awards 

These  grants  would  be  for  a variety  of  purposes  connected  with  work 
for  the  blind  or  for  the  prevention  of  blindness — e.g.  to  meet  the  cost  of 
participating  in  a useful  international  conference,  to  finance  a publication 
or  investigation  likely  to  be  of  general  value,  to  facilitate  a staff  exchange 
between  two  Blind  Welfare  organisations,  or  to  assist  an  individual 
medical  research  worker  (see  paragraph  15).  In  order  to  preserve  the 
maximum  flexibility  for  such  awards,  no  upper  limit  should  be  fixed 
but  in  general  a sum  of  about  £250  might  be  adequate  for  most  purposes. 


22.  PLAN  OF  COLLABORATION  IN  ASIA 

A major  concern  of  any  Commonwealth  effort  for  the  blind  must 
be  the  problem  in  India  and  Pakistan  where  there  are  more  than  2,000,000 
blind  people.  Any  proposal  that  the  Society  should  become  involved  in 
a problem  of  this  magnitude  must  begin  by  allaying  the  fear  that  our 
contribution  would  either  be  so  small  as  to  be  useless  or  so  expensive  that 
it  would  absorb  all  our  funds.  This  fear  would  certainly  be  justified 
if  the  Society  attempted  to  tackle  the  problem  alone  and  with  its  present 
resources.  The  only  action  which  seems  to  offer  real  chance  of  progress 
— and  it  might  well  change  the  whole  prospect  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
Asia— would  be  a concerted  effort  undertaken  by  all  the  organisations 
concerned  internationally  with  blindness  in  the  region.  The  starting  point 
of  such  an  effort  would  need  to  be  a request  from  the  governments  and 
national  organisations  for  the  blind  in  the  area,  and  we  propose  that,  in 
so  far  as  the  Commonwealth  countries  of  Asia  are  concerned,  the  Society 
should  discuss  this  possibility  in  the  first  instance  with  the  High  Commis- 
sioners in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  official  interest  is  assured,  the  Society 
should  offer  to  take  the  initiative  in  formulating  a plan  of  collaboration. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  examined  a plan  put  forward  by 
the  Director  following  his  visit  to  Asia  in  1958.  It  aimed  at  drawing 
together  into  a loosely  co-ordinated  programme  the  American,  Com- 
monwealth and  international  organisations  which  already  have  interests 
in  work  for  the  blind  in  Asia  but  have  hitherto  operated  separately  with- 
out any  common  view  of  priorities.  During  a demonstration  period  of 
from  three  to  five  years,  the  programme  would  be  designed  to  establish 
a few  definite  but  limited  projects,  as  follows: — 

(a)  a rural  training  scheme  for  the  blind  operated  through  the 
Indian  Community  Development  Organisation; 

(b)  a scheme  in  Pakistan  for  the  education  of  blind  children  in 
schools  for  seeing  children; 

(c)  an  experiment  in  the  establishment  of  a self-supporting  workshop 
and  a placement  agency  for  the  blind  (see  the  proposal  to  which 
this  is  related  in  paragraph  12  above). 

The  implications  of  such  a plan  are  far  reaching.  It  will  require  a 
large  measure  of  co-operation  with  international  and  other  organisations. 
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Detailed  planning  on  a wide  scale  is  called  for  and  it  is  impossible  al  this 
stage  to  anticipate  exactly  what  might  be  its  requirements  in  terms  of 
staff  and  money.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
requirements  would  be  unattainable  if,  within  the  broad  framework  of 
collaboration  which  is  proposed,  the  Society  could  succeed  in  mobilising 
the  technical  resources  which  are  available  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in 
enlisting  American  and  international  interest.  If,  following  the  pre- 
liminary action  suggested  earlier  in  this  paragraph,  the  Society  could 
succeed  in  promoting  such  a plan,  it  might  well  involve  a major  develop- 
ment in  the  Society’s  work  during  the  next  few  years  and  provide  a unique 
opportunity  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  Commonwealth  collaboration  in 
this  field. 


PART  V.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE 

23.  HEADQUARTERS  OFFICE 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Headquarters  office  are:  money 
raising,  administrative  and  financial  control,  liaison  and  co-ordination, 
technical  advice,  planning  of  activities,  compilation  and  distribution  of 
information,  supervision  and  posting  of  overseas  officers,  staff  training, 
publicity  and  publications.  The  central  work  of  the  Society  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  five  years  without  any  corresponding 
increase  in  the  staff  and  space  available  at  Headquarters.  The  pro- 
gramme outlined  in  this  report  would  place  considerable  additional  work 
on  the  Headquarters  which  must  be  expanded  and  to  some  extent 
reorganised.  The  first  need  is  for  more  space  and  we  endorse  the 
proposal  made  by  the  special  committee  which  is  investigating  this  matter 
that  the  requirement  is  for  not  less  than  3,400  sq.  ft.  of  office  space. 
As  soon  as  this  enlarged  accommodation  is  in  sight,  the  necessary  admini- 
strative reorganisation  should  be  undertaken.  The  main  object  should  be 
to  lighten  the  routine  administrative  duties  of  the  Director,  so  that  he  can 
give  increased  time  to  more  important  aspects  of  the  Society’s  work  and  to 
overseas  travel.  This  should  be  done  by  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
next  in  command  so  that,  as  deputy  Director  he  would  be  responsible  to 
the  Director  for  the  administration  of  the  office,  the  overseas  operations 
and  the  co-ordination  of  the  Headquarters  departments.  Additional 
clerical  staff  will  also  be  required  and  we  might  anticipate  an  increase  of 
about  a third  in  the  cost  of  the  Society’s  Headquarters. 


24.  OVERSEAS  STAFF 

Regional  officers,  each  responsible  for  initiating  and  co-ordinating 
work  for  the  blind  in  a particular  area,  were  an  essential  feature  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  Society’s  work,  but  are  no  longer  required.  In  its 
present,  and  probably  permanent,  form  the  overseas  staff  should  consist 
of  a team  of  carefully  selected  senior  officers  each  qualified  to  give  expert 
help  either  in  the  general  development  of  a territory’s  blind  welfare 
programme  or  in  some  specific  aspect  of  it.  Members  of  this  staff  are 
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posted,  by  the  Society,  to  places  where  their  services  are  required  for 
assignments  lasting  from  a few  weeks  to  up  to  three  years.  These  officers 
are  employed  by  the  Society  under  three  types  of  agreement — established 
members  of  the  Overseas  Administrative  Staff,  contract  staff  (some  of 
whom  are  on  their  way  to  becoming  “ established  ”)  and  staff  on  second- 
ment from  other  organisations.  Each  addition  to  the  permanent  team 
involves  substantial  cost  and  usually  a lengthy  period  of  training;  this 
team  cannot  be  increased  quickly.  The  proposals  in  this  report  involve 
the  engagement  of  four  additional  rural  training  specialists,  a workshop 
specialist  and  probably  others  on  short  contracts  or,  if  obtainable,  on 
secondment.  The  staff  requirement  of  the  trachoma  field  trials  cannot 
yet  be  foreseen  in  detail. 


25.  FINANCE 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  which  the  Society  and 
its  associated  organisations  could  usefully  spend  on  work  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  funds  at  present  available  are 
severely  limited  and  we  have  therefore  attempted  in  this  report  to  formu- 
late a programme  based  on  priority  needs.  Leaving  aside  the  proposals 
for  collaboration  in  Asia  (paragraph  22) — which  must  be  considered  as 
a separate  issue — the  programme  would  require  an  additional  expendi- 
ture of  about  £250,000  over  five  years.  We  suggest  that  the  immediate 
aim  should  be  to  increase  the  Society’s  central  revenue  from  its  present 
level  of  about  £50,000  to  £75,000  per  annum.  This  would  enable  the 
Society  to  increase  Headquarters  expenditure  by  one-third  and  overseas 
expenditure  by  three-quarters.  In  addition,  a start  should  be  made  with 
the  accumulation  of  a fund  of  not  less  than  £50,000  to  meet  the  antici- 
pated costs  of  the  trachoma  field  trials  (paragraph  16)  and  the  question 
of  increased  Headquarters  accommodation — with  its  implication  that  we 
might  have  to  buy  a suitable  property — should  be  settled  as  a matter  of 
urgency.  The  new  programme  cannot  come  into  full  operation  immedi- 
ately and,  whilst  an  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  Society’s  Central 
revenue  to  the  new  level,  we  suggest  that  a sum  of  £10,000  be  allocated 
from  reserve  to  enable  the  Society  during  the  current  year  to  start  the 
proposed  educational  experiment  (paragraph  8),  to  launch  the  Common- 
wealth Scholarship  Fund  (paragraphs  20  and  21)  and  to  begin  the  expan- 
sion of  its  Rural  Training  programme. 
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26.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Part  I. 

Para.  2. 


Part  II. 

Para.  5. 

Para.  6. 

Para.  7. 

Para.  8. 
Para.  9. 


Para.  10, 
11. 


Para.  12. 


Part  III. 

Para.  13. 
Para.  14. 
Para.  16. 

Para.  17. 

Para.  18. 


To  continue  the  work  at  present  in  progress  on  the  lines 
already  developed  and  to  discharge  the  commitments  made  to 
particular  territories. 

Education 

To  stimulate  an  increase  in  the  number  of  blind  children  at 
school  from  1,350  at  present  to  3,000. 

This  to  be  effected  by:  filling  vacancies  where  such  exist  by 
extending  existing  schools,  by  establishing  new  schools  and 
by  enrolling  blind  children  in  schools  for  sighted  children. 
The  role  of  the  Society  in  assisting  in  this  work  to  be : — 

To  collaborate  with  missions  in  the  training  of  teachers  by 
granting  scholarships  or  supplementing  the  Mission’s  own 
staff  training  courses  in  the  U.K.; 

To  finance  an  experiment  in  educating  blind  children  in 
schools  for  seeing  children. 

To  develop  local  teacher  training  facilities  by  assisting  in 
establishing  a course  in  each  region;  by  granting  scholar- 
ships; by  sending  an  examiner  from  the  U.K.;  and  by  making 
grants  for  books  and  equipment. 

To  allocate  half  our  available  funds  to  the  further  development 
of  rural  training  by  doubling  our  rural  training  staff,  training 
instructors,  disseminating  technical  advice  on  village  schemes, 
publishing  reports,  and  by  making  grants  to  social  workers. 

To  support,  in  collaboration  with  other  organisations,  an 
experimental  workshop  in  one  area  directed  by  businessmen 
and  under  a manager  of  wide  industrial  experience. 

Ascertainment  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 

To  assist  local  surveys. 

To  compile  a pamphlet  on  standards  of  blindness. 

To  make  a major  contribution  to  field  trials  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  an  anti-trachoma  vaccine. 

To  award  scholarships  and  grants  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  ophthalmologists. 

To  finance  a mobile  medical  unit  for  certain  categories  of  eye 
treatment. 


Part  IV.  Commonwealth  Activities 

Para.  19.  To  collaborate  with  the  member  states  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  work  for  the  blind. 
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Para.  20.  To  establish  a “ Commonwealth  Scholarship  Fund  in  col- 
laboration with  initially.  Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
New  Zealand  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Para.  21.  To  provide  at  the  outset  three  medical  scholarships,  three 
blind  welfare  scholarships  and  three  special  awards  (7,  9 and 
17  above). 

Para.  22.  To  assist  if  requested  by  the  governments  in  the  following 
projects : — 

(a)  a rural  training  scheme  for  the  blind  operated  through 
the  Indian  Community  Development  Organisation; 

(b)  a scheme  in  Pakistan  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
in  schools  for  seeing  children; 

(c)  an  experiment  in  the  establishment  of  a self-supporting 
workshop  and  a placement  agency  (see  para.  12  above). 


Signed  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Hilary  Blood,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Mr.  W H.  Chinn  * 
Professor  C.  M.  Maclnnes,  Sir  Bernard  Reilly,  Sir  Stewart  Symes  * Mr. 
Lancelot  Spicer,  Mr.  J.  K.  Thompson,  Mr.  J.  Wilson  and  Brigadier  C. 
Greenslade. 


Chairman. 


Note : * was  not  in  the  U.K.  when  the  report  was  signed. 
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